


Yes, that’s right, spring flurries. A hard downpour fell 
throughout the afternoon, several inches in fact. Then, 
as nightfall came, the temperature dropped. Who could 
ever have imagined, but rain soon turned to snow—in 
May! Excitement was in the air. 

Bobby starts to heat the engine with a well-played 
and exciting “Minglewood Blues.” Next up is my 
favorite performance of this first set: “Loser.” Keith’s 
organ sets a somber mood in much the same way that 
Garth Hudson from The Band aurally painted that Old 
Wild West atmosphere so well with his organ. Jerry 
sings wonderfully, but the enthralling aspect of this 
reading is his BITING lead guitar lines. His highly elec- 
trified tone cries like the soul of man in deep despair. It’s 
my modern favorite version of this song, and I have put 
it on several compilation road tapes over the years. 

During the next four songs the band marches along 
in typical spring ’77 first-set fashion—that is to say, 
upbeat, tight, but just a touch less than incredible. “El 
Paso” and “They Love Each Other” are sweet but 
average. “Jack Straw” starts very slow but builds 
steadily to a nice peak, though nothing very memo- 
rable. “Deal” is very unremarkable. “Lazy Lightnin’” 
> “Supplication,” on the other hand, is supercharged. 
Jerry uses the instrumental break to noodle away as 
busily as a bee. I happen to get a bit distracted by 
Keith’s organ playing, which sounds a bit trill, even 
off-key as he twiddles with the pitch wheel. “Brown- 
Eyed Women” brings the energy onstage back down to 
a more tempered level, but it’s supertight nonetheless, 
one of the better modern versions you’ll hear. The band 
is obviously starting to heat up. “Mama Tried” is stan- 
dard fare but as it ends Phil, paying homage to 
Mother’s Day, says, in a wry voice, “Thanks, mom.” 
During “Row Jimmy,” which in my opinion is one of 
the few true first-set highlights, Garcia’s slide guitar 
cries dreamily: another classic rendition. 

“Dancin’ in the Streets” is both flawed and truly 
remarkable. Bobby comes in with the first verse too 
early: the only mistake in the entire first set. He quickly 
swallows his words, and from that point on this version 
is a thing of ultra-pure beauty. Phil, Bobby, Keith, and 
the drummers all synergize to build an incredibly solid 
rhythmic foundation upon which Jerry’s leads soar to 
remarkable heights. It’s obvious they’re deep inside the X 
Factor. Jerry’s lead here always reminds me of the scene 

from the classic Disney cartoon “Donald’s Crime” in 
which Donald and Daffy Duck dance with all-out aban- 
don, their butts wildly waddling way out behind them. 
After several minutes of this almost unbelievably electric 
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energy, Jerry begins to quiet down. It’s quite clear they’re 
all a bit tranced out from being in such a delicious groove 
and they wisely come back to earth for a moment and 
obviously look at each other to synergize before embark- 
ing on the parallel descending sevenths jam that signifies 
the eventual conclusion of the instrumental break. This 
in turn leads into the outro vocals, which get softer and 
softer until Bobby speaks out over the music, telling the 
audience that they’ll be back after a break. Not the be-all 
and end-all of first sets, not even close, but a very enter- 
taining one for sure. A prelude for more wonderful 
music to come. 

As the band takes the stage for the second set, the 
audience in this open-floor, general admission concert 
surges toward the stage. Eyeing this madness Bobby 
steps to the mike to lead a “take a step back” plea. Jerry 
actually chimes in with “Everybody up front here is get- 
ting horribly smashed.” 

Alas, it’s to no avail; the mash of humans seems intent 
in wallowing in its own discomfort. The band shrugs and 
eases into the stuff of legend: “Scarlet Begonias.” 

As Jerry sings the end of the “heart of gold band” 
verse, he takes a step back. Keith comes to the fore- 
ground, weaving a repetitive “Scarlet” riff. Donna 
comes in with a tastefully seductive vocal improv. And 
then Jerry begins to noodle. He hits a stomp box and 
changes the tone on his guitar. Ah, that’s more like it. 
The drummers let everyone know they are present with 
some brief cymbal smashes. Keith keeps the repetitive 
groove going. Jerry adds some reverb to his guitar and 
the jam begins to gracefully ascend. Ever so gently the 
band builds the groove into “Fire on the Mountain.” It’s 
as smooth as any segue they’ve ever done. Phil starts to 
play his trademark “Fire” riff high up on the neck. The 
drummers fall into unison. Jerry puts the envelope filter 
effect on his guitar and starts to play the opening lead 
line. Beautiful! 

The “Fire” intro is explored for a short while, and 
then Jerry steps to the mike and starts to sing. The band 
is completely in sync. God, this is gorgeous! It’s so— 
perfect. 

Jerry then stomps on his distortion pedal and begins 
to soar. The ensuing jam is, again, textbook perfect. 
Jerry returns to the words, kicks in his octave divider, 
and flies off into the final jam. And this is where the 
concert first ascends to truly legendary heights. As the 

final jam starts to climax, Jerry begins to strum furi- 
ously, just like during the climax to “Morning Dew”— 
except during this rendition of “Fire” Jerry goes on 
longer and harder than ever before (or after). It’s so 
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fantastic it has got to be heard to be believed. Words 
fail to convey the excitement caused by this emotive 
crescendo. 

As the song ends, the audience goes bonkers. It’s 
obvious that something amazing has just happened. 

The band catches their breath and Bobby leads them 
into a delicious “Estimated Prophet”; Donna’s singing is 
confident and on-key, and Keith’s organ playing is won- 
derfully eerie. This isn’t the wildest or most jammed-out 
“Estimated” ever played. But it is perfect: spooky, tight, 
energized, just as this song should be. Rather than 
segueing into another song, the band ends “Estimated” 
and tunes up. 

From out of the hoots and hollers of this mostly col- 
legiate crowd, the tape reveals the opening notes to 
“Saint Stephen.” This is a textbook example of the clas- 
sic “1977 tempo” “Saint Stephen”: slow but brimming 
with energy. As the song blossoms, the band builds the 
psychic electricity ever so steadily. 

The one less than perfect moment in the entire sec- 
ond set comes when Donna prematurely starts to sing 
the “Ladyfinger” line. However, it’s no different than 
Bobby’s first-set vocal miscue during “Dancin’.” She 
fades out gracefully, comes in with the band on cue, and 
the faux pas is almost instantly forgotten. The band 
enters the jam and steadily raises the focus while main- 
taining the same tempered beat. 

The following segue is obvious and natural: “Not 
Fade Away.” And here is where the vibe ascends once 
again to an utterly magnificent level. While maintaining 
the same tempo, Jerry and Bobby have an incredible gui- 
tar conversation. 

Billy and Mickey relentlessly pound out a Bo Diddley 
groove while Garcia burns in a blues mode. The jam 
builds to astounding heights, then Jerry, Bobby, and 
Keith back down and let Phil and the drummers take 
what is almost an all-out drum-bass duet. 

This segment evolves into what is some of the best 
percussion I’ve ever heard the Rhythm Devils play out- 
side of a drum solo. Each of them takes quick turns play- 
ing in a dueling cascade down the scale of their respective 
tuned drums. This phenomenal chase pattern is the quin- 
tessential example of Billy and Mickey as the archetypal 
“two dragons chasing each other’s tails,” a phrase that 
has been used so often over the years by both the band 
and the press to describe the effect of two drummers in 
one band. 

Jerry then returns to the foreground, suggesting a 
return to the “Saint Stephen” theme. The rest of the 
musicians follow his lead back into the final verse. 


As this magical sequence fades out, Jerry strikes up 
the most perfect choice imaginable: “Morning Dew.” 

A few words must be said at this juncture about the 
song “Morning Dew,” in particular the versions that end 
second sets. Regardless of where it appeared in the set list, 
this song has always held a venerable position in the pan- 
theon of Deadheads’ most sacred musical Experiences. 
But when Jerry chose to end a show with this song, it took 
on an even greater significance. “Morning Dew” is a bit- 
tersweet ode about the morning after nuclear holocaust. 
It is imbued with a deeper sense of spiritual somberness 
than any other song the Dead ever performed. When 
Jerry sang this song, an air of finality permeated the hall. 
“Dew” imparted a wise understanding of the enormity of 
life—and of death and despair. Pathos never had a more 
beautiful guise. And this heaviness came from Jerry, so 
when he sang it, when we all sang along with him, we 
were sharing in that finality, that bittersweet realization 
of the enormity of life and death, beauty and despair. And 
as we shared in the singing of this song, softly swaying 
during the quiet part, and then rocking harder and harder 
in unison with Jerry as he steadily built the song to an 
exultant, apocalyptic climax, as we shared in this Experi- 
ence, we opened our hearts. It was one of the most inti- 
mate ways in which Jerry shared himself with us, in which 
we shared ourselves with him and with each other. It was 
one of those all-too-rare moments in life when all pre- 
tense falls away and a large group of people are one. So, 
when the Dead chose to end a show with this, their great- 
est finale, it was an Experience that made us feel as 
though something deeply special, something rare, had 
just happened. It gave deep meaning to our lives. It made 
all the hassles of touring well worth the effort. 

Having elaborated upon the obvious, I can now pro- 
ceed to point out that this version of “Morning Dew” 
is as evocative, gnarly, bodacious, sweet, emphatic, 
astounding, delicious, sacred, rocked-out, you-fill-in- 
the-bubbly-descriptive, AMAZING as any they ever 
played—maybe even the best ever. 

At the onset Keith whispers through the voice of a 
lonely organ, but he quickly switches to his piano. As 
Jerry sings, the reverberant quality of his voice echoing 
through the hall gives this version an almost churchlike 
atmosphere. 

Jerry sings perfectly. His voice is strong, his inflec- 
tions yielding optimum emotive power. The band is per- 
fectly in sync behind him. They raise the energy up, jam 
beautifully, drop it down... and then bring it up and 
up and up and up. Even halfway through the final jam, 
you know this is a monster. Jerry strums like never 





